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The Origin of Property and the Formation of the Village Com- 
munity. By Jan St. Lewinski. Studies in Economics and Polit- 
ical Science, London School of Economics, No. 30. London, 
Constable and Company, 1913. — xi, 71 pp., maps. 

The problem of the origin and development of property rights in 
primitive agricultural communities has been studied in recent years 
from two different sides. Medieval historians have faced it in tracing 
the rise of the manorial group in northwestern Europe, and have ex- 
hibited admirable patience and erudition in their attempts to disen- 
tangle the web of influences of which the manor was a resultant. The 
author touches this aspect of the question with occasional references — 
not always above reproach, it must be said, for Maurer and Nasse have 
lost their standing as authorities on medieval conditions — but his main 
contribution is of a different kind. He takes his stand, namely, with 
Hildebrand.Simkhovitch and others who approach the problem from a 
study of the recent and existing land systems of eastern Europe and Asia. 
His little book is rich in extracts from Russian publications, official 
and other, describing the development of land tenures among the less 
advanced peoples of Russia and Siberia, and will be of interest and 
value to the student of institutional history even though the author's 
interpretation of the facts may not be entirely acceptable. 

Lewinski is frankly rationalist in his attitude ; one is tempted to say 
that he belongs to the Austrian school of village-community theorists. 
He starts with " the assumption that man's relation towards material 
goods is determined by the economic principle, the desire to obtain the 
greatest possible quantity of objects necessary for the satisfaction of his 
wants, with the least possible effort." He believes that he can explain 
the development of different forms of property from the combination 
of " four simple elements : (1) the economic principle, (2) the prin- 
ciple of numerical strength, (3) the growth of population, (4) the 
relation of nature towards human wants. " The reader must be referred 
to the book itself for further explanation and application of these 
terms. They appear to the reviewer to be very far from " simple," to 
resolve themselves, in fact, into the great aspects of history : economic, 
political, social and technical. It is dangerous to attempt to reduce 
history to a formula, even when it is expressed in the broadest terms, 
and it is hard for the reader to shake off the uneasy feeling that facts 
cited from the Slavic authorities may have taken on a subjective color- 
ing from the author's prepossessions. Still it must be said that the 
author appears to be entirely candid and shows in general such com- 
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mon sense that one is strongly tempted to accept the concrete contri- 
butions that he makes from the Russian sources, if not their general 
interpretation. 

In the most primitive stage the author finds no property in land. 
Ownership attached first to individuals, not to communities, and grew 
up piecemeal on different kinds of land. Communal land tenure was 
a later development, forced by the increase of population, and marked 
by successive stages of public control : ( i ) restriction of the right of 
free occupation; (2) transfer by the community of landed property 
from one person to another ; (3) periodical division of the land among 
members of the community. 

The noteworthy feature of Lewinski's view is that which makes 
communal ownership the result of a social revolution, carried on by the 
poor against the rich who had appropriated more than their share of the 
land. However this may be in Siberia, we shall want further evidence 
before accepting it as a true picture of the development in Russia. 
Simkhovitch has given a very different explanation of the Russian com- 
munal tenure, tracing it to influences working down from the higher 
political organization rather than up from the people at the bottom. 
Lewinski has not attempted to combat in detail the evidence which 
connects the Russian communal tenure with the institution of collective 
responsibility under a growing burden of taxes, and his assertion that 
direct attempts of the government to introduce or extend the communal 
tenure have failed does not touch the heart of the matter. In Java, 
where the institution of communal property in land may be studied al- 
most if not quite as well as in Russia, the evidence is strongly opposed 
to Lewinski's view. The reviewer remembers to have found only one 
district in which the process of development of communal tenure seems 
to have followed the course that Lewinski supposes. In a number of 
villages in Madioen, men holding land by individual hereditary tenure 
were forced by a majority vote of the villagers, including the landless 
proletariat and a considerable share of newcomers, to surrender the 
land into communal ownership. (Eindresume van het onderzoek naar 
de rechten van den inlander op den grond op Java en Madoera, Ba- 
tavia, 1876 ff., vol. 2, p. 201). Even here, however, the evidence 
connects the change in tenure with the extension of the culture system ; 
and in general there is abundant proof in the Eindresume and also in 
the administrative reports, printed in Raffles's Substance of a Minute, 
that the burden of taxes and of forced services was the active cause of 
the introduction of communal tenure. Furthermore, in connection 
with Lewinski's theory that the growth of population was an important 
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element in leading to the substitution of communal for individual 
tenure, it should be noted that the natives of Java testified in some cases 
that the communal tenure was the result of a decline of population, due 
either to epidemics or to emigration. (Cf. Eindresume, vol. 2, pp. 
70, Tegal; 101, 103, Banjoemas; 162, Japara; 185, Rembang.) 
This would be the natural result if an attempt were being made to ap- 
portion the land so as to raise to the highest the tax -paying capacity 
of the community ; but if we attempt to apply Lewinski's theories, while 
we can see some reason for a fresh distribution of the land, no reason 
whatever appears for the introduction of the communal tenure. 

With all that the author says in criticism of the theory that com- 
munal land tenure is a product of racial peculiarities the reviewer is in 
hearty sympathy. But when the author closes his book, as he began 
it, by asserting that the evolution of property in land " is the result of 
the combination of four simple elements ' ' the reviewer believes that 
he is deluded : that his elements, in general, are not simple, and that, 
in particular, they are not all properly applicable. 

Clive Day. 
Yale University. 

The Financial System of the United Kingdom. By Henry 
Higgs. London, Macmillan and Company, Limited, 1914. — x, 
218 pp. 

The character of this work is properly described in the preface as a 
summary exposition of the British financial system, its organization, 
methods and forms of procedure. It deals with public and not with 
private finance, and emphasizes expenditures rather than revenues. It 
has practically nothing to say about banking or the money market and 
little to say about taxation. 

The book contains nine chapters and fourteen helpful appendices. 
Three chapters dealing with " estimates," their preparation, presenta- 
tion and procedure in Parliament are followed by a single chapter on 
the budget and a detailed description of the accounts under which the 
financial operations of the United Kingdom are recorded and presented 
to Parliament. The organization and work of the principal financial 
departments are then described in two chapters ; and the book con- 
cludes with two chapters on public credit — one dealing with the ad- 
ministration of the national debt and the other with public-work loans 
and special accounts. The appendices, include important laws or 
orders dealing with financial organization and procedure, illustrative 
forms and accounts, and occupy more space than the text proper. 



